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ratify the Thirteenth Amendment of the Federal Consti-
tution. To this Sumner replied that the so-called state of
Louisiana was a shadow, that no such state existed, and
that its ratification would be worthless if obtained. In
this contention he was sustained by Garrett Davis, of
Kentucky.

There were only seven working days remaining of the
Thirty-eighth Congress, and Sumner managed to stave
off the vote, although there was a large majority in favor
of the resolution, as was shown by roll-calls on various
motions. There was a sharp passage-at-arms between
Trumbull and Sumner, which made a breach between
them for a considerable time.

On the llth of April, five days before his assassination,
Lincoln delivered a carefully prepared address from the
balcony of the White House in response to a greeting of
citizens who had assembled to welcome him on his return
from Richmond after the surrender of that city. He
embraced the occasion to call attention again to the ques-
tion of Reconstruction which was now becoming momen-
tous. He referred to the plan which he had recommended
in his annual message of December, 1863, and said that it
had received the approval of every member of his Cabi-
net (which then included Chase and Blair). It had not
been objected to by any professed emancipationist until
after the news reached Washington that the people of
Louisiana were about to take action in accordance with it.
Then the question had been raised whether the seceded
states were in the Union or out of it. He did not consider
that question a material one, but rather a pernicious
abstraction, having only the mischievous effect of divid-
ing loyal men. The question now uppermost was how to
get the seceded states again into their proper practical
relations with the Union. "Let us all join," he said, "inerness between Sumner and Doolittle. The lat-
